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change should be the deliberate choice not only of the
majority of the people of the Commonwealth, but also of a
majority of the people voting in a majority of the States.
Something has already been said and more will be found
in the notes on the question of the allocation of powers
between the central and the local authorities. At the
two extremes, Australia and South Africa occupy positions
at once intelligible and logical. The price paid for the
entrance into a federation of Colonies, jealously proud of
their separate local life, was the maintenance of their
separate colonial institutions, so far as they did not
conflict with the exigencies of the United Commonwealth,
Hence the paraphernalia of State Governors, appointed
still by the Crown, the meetings of State Premiers to
discuss common State interests, and the demand, laughed
indeed out of court, but none the less put forward, that
the State Premiers should have a locus standi at Imperial
Conferences. Time alone can show how far such con-
siderations will avail should the unreality of local dis-
tinctions be once realized; but so far as outsiders can
understand, the triumph of the Labour Party at the
general election of 1910 was, to no little degree a triumph
of centripetal tendencies over centrifugal. The land and
labour policies advocated by the Labour Party involve in-
evitably a serious invasion upon the preserves of the State
Parliaments. While, then, we clearly recognize why
Australia followed the example of the United States and
not that of Canada in making the States and not the
Commonwealth Parliament the holder of the residuary
powers not specifically allotted to either authority; it
seems clear that by the exertion of its concurrent powers,
and by the amendment of the Constitution, the Common
wealth Parliament will more and more grow in importance
at the expense of the States.
With Canada the case was precisely the opposite.
Something has been already said concerning the strong